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Ty Cih’, 
No. 13 North William Street, New York 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 








JERMS JO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers........sescesereeeecccecs $5.00 
One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers... .......2-0ee+eeee- eres 2.50 
One Copy for thirteen weeks..........-+e-seeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1.25 


PosTaGE FREE. 








Notice to Authors and Artists. 
Literary and artistic contributions are solicited. Address all manu- 
scripts and sketches to 
Editor “ Puck”, 


13 North Wilham St., New York. 











PUCK’S CARTOONS. 


THE TROUBLE IN THE EAST. 


Our artist-correspondent, armed cap-a-pié, 
is off to the seat of war, although, in case there 
should not be room on it, he takes a camp-stool | 
with him, and various other indispensable ne- | 
cessities, to while away the weary hours. The | 
readers of Puck will await with anxiety the ar- | 

| 
| 
| 





rival of his sketches and letters, which will 
doubtless excite both wonder and comment; 
and as for his maps—well out of respect to the | 
feelings of our contemporaries we’ll say nothing | 
about them. All will be transmitted to us by 
electroscope and telephone. Puck, by this | 
bold stroke, exceeds in enterprise even the New 
York Herald. 


THE MODERN ST, GEORGE. 


Str. GeorceE and fabled dragon are as fami- | 
liar in our mouths as “‘ household words.” The | 
knight, the patron saint of England, is still in- 
voked there as a war-cry, and although we 
Americans do not use him for this purpose, he 
is so bound up in the English language and | 
traditions, that it is impossible to ignore his 
mythical achievements. As became a doughty 
warrior, he went forth doing all sorts of terrible 
and impossible things, righting wrongs, and, 
perhaps, in some instances, wronging rights. 
Our St. George is President Hayes, who delivers 
suffering Louisiana from the monster Misrule, 
e’en as the Emperor Diocletian’s daughter Aja 
was rescued from the dragon by the legendary 
Cappadocian princely knight St. George. 





SKETCHES OF THE DAY. 
Wuat an unselfish champion of freedom is 





the Czar, the Emperor of all the Russias!.. He 
cries ‘‘havoc,” and lets slip the dogs of war 
on the Turk for his cruelty and oppression, quite 
ignoring the fact that poor Poland is and has 
been lying for years bleeding, crushed and op- 
pressed at his feet. 


| 
* 
* ’ 

THE bowstring and the bastinado are not 
things of the past in the dominions of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful. The flogging of a 
general for ill-success in the field is quite within 
the possibilities of the future, under the govern- 
ment of the Crescent, as spiritedly depicted by 
our artist. 

# » * 

‘-Every dog has his day,” but the strong 
arm of the law will make this adage ‘‘a delusion 
and a snare’’ for man’s best hydrophobic friend, 
Resident dogs must now be collared, or they'll 
be collared, locusted, or bulleted by licensed 
canine-catchers. Our artist throws out a sug- 
gestion for adoption by the visiting dog on his 
summer travels that he may be saved from any 
such disagreeable experiences. 

* 

‘** TRAMP, tramp, tramp, the boys are march- 
ing.” So they are, to the anguish of farmers 
and country-residents; some of whom, however, 
are preparing to give them a warm reception. 





The tramp is as great a nuisance as is the grass- 
hopper qut West. Unlike Tweed’s old pals, 
they fear not exposure, in spite of the tattered 
condition of their habiliments. 


But it is an ill | 


wind that blows nobody good, and as the ther- | 


mometer-urges on its wild career up the tube, 
New York city gets rid of the bad rubbish for 
a time. 








Puckerings. 


It is about time for the papers to start again 
on her paragraphic rounds that phenomenal 
female who supports two aged parents, runs a 
farm of one hundred acres, picks three hun- 
dred and fifty-two bushels of potatoes in one 
day, and has an average of five offers of mar- 
riage per week. She always comes on in spring, 
along with the wild man of the woods, the fel- 
low who swallowed a billiard-ball, and the girl 
with a frog in her stomach. 





nia. 


Atonc with the news of comets slashing 
about the stars, portentous of great events, 
comes the information that Gen. Butler is pre- 
paring a speech on the greenback question. 





TuHE Toledo Blade suggests.an innovation on 
time by having the hours numbered from 1 to 
24. We can imagine how Mrs. Jones’ anger 
must rise while looking at the clock and saying 
to herself: ‘Sixteen o’clock in the morning, 


p 


and Jones not home yet : 





DRAMATIC criticism is cultivated in Califor- 
This is what the San Francisco Wasp 


| says of Mrs. Belmont: 


This lady performs her share of the daring acts with a 


| graceful dash which commends her to the audience as 
| being an unexceptionably brave woman, yet possessing 


It was 8 to 7 that preserved the peace on this side of | C é ; 
| moonstroke by sleeping in the full moonlight. 


the Atlantic; which explains the present demand in war- 
like Europe for American Auit.— Commercial Advertiser. 


Huit tumble. 
collabor8 on this joke, he may douze so. 





Why this paragraphic war upon cats ? 
laminous.— Buffalo Lxpress. It’s only for a-mews-ment, 
you know; not from any desire to wound their felines.— 
Commercial Advertiser. 


| Moonlight wasn’t made to sleep in. 
Now if any one else wants to | 


all the grace and dignity of true womanhood. 


We must not forget to state that Mrs. Bel- 
mont’s line is the flying trapeze. 





Ir has been stated that there is liability to 


We never 


do it. In Central Park, when pale Luna smiles 


| upon us on a balmy summer-night, with our 


It is pussy- | 


Next thing you'll have all the catsup tomartyr | 


you. They’ll take a fence. What bootjacks it, 


| anyway ? 





To sufferers from bronchial complaints: The 


dexter arm wound round the delicately-corseted 
waist of our Jemima Ann, we are quite wide- 
awake, and we breathe soft nothings in her 
beautiful ear with a wart two inches below it, 





AT the dinner to the Grand Dukes at the 


| White House, Jenkins reports that the leather- 
| seated chairs were removed, and rush ’uns sub- 
| stituted. 


World of last Sunday has this invaluable bit of | 


advice: 
*« Chests, before putting your winter things away, should 
be washed out with a weak solution of car-bolic acid.” 
On the same principle, consumptives might 
sponge out their lungs with a little diluted Cro- 
ton oil, before they assume summer attire. 





BISMARCK claims to be the only man in Eu- 
rope who can bite his own eyebrows. But this 
is clearly only a weak attempt to attract Bar- 
num’s attention. 





Mrs. ANN AMELIA Wuitty, of Brooklyn, has 


| got a divorce from her husband, because she 


detected in him a tendency to “‘servantgalism.” 
He was Whitty, but not wise. 
not to do whitty ’gain. 








BEForRE the Kings County Supervisors’ Com- 


| mittee, Storms was in contempt. Old Indicator 
| has been requested to take him in hand. 


| day, worth $3000. 





A LOBSTER died in the Aquarium the other 
We never knew they were 
so valuable, but now we can understand why 
fashionable restaurants have to charge so high a 


| price for lobster-salad. 


And he ought | 


Mrs. PaRTINGTON wishes to facilitate Mr. | 


Hayes on his extemporate policy toward the 


h. She could not have resignated a better 
South. She could not have resignated a better | in New York? 


man for his place, and only regrets that he was 
not made precedent by a derisive vote last fall. 





THE paragrapher’s golden crown of glory is 


reserved for the man who has had the courage | 


to abstain from making a joke on Miss Kate 
Claxton and her conflagrational experiences, 





THE 23rd was Shakspeare’s birthday. He 
was 313 years old. 





A MAN in Virginia, who hasn’t drunk any- 
thing but water for thirty-six years, is going the 
rounds of the papers and being puffed for his 
abstemiousness; but we don’t think he’s worth 
any more praise for thirty-six years than he 
would be for six. It’s the first year or two that 
you have to fight hardest against, and if the 
wily cocktail doesn’t steal upon you during 
that time, you can keep on drinking water for 
years after and not mind it a bit: 








Ir the Turks permit him, the Czar will go as 
far as the Bal-kan range. 





BOARDING-HOUSE keepers at the seat of war 
are in a high state of excitement, because of 
their interest in Room-mania. 





In New Jersey, when a man who hasn’t any 
money commits a murder, they “‘swing” him. 
In this high-toned Metropolis they would only 
‘legally asphyxiate” him. Who wouldn’t live 





SCHOOL-TEACHERS are beginning to look for- 
ward to giving up their vocations for their va- 
cations. 





WE have no objection to the San Francisco 
Argonaut reprinting seven or eight columns of 
matter from Puck every week; but if it could 
manage to give credit for one article out of 
every fifteen, we should feel so much happier. 





A GOLD earring in the shape of a ladder is 
the latest novelty in jewelry.— Fashion Notes. 
Adapted for every climb-it. 





One of the triumphs of the country para- 
graphist is achieved, when he succeeds by 
means of a few amusing items at the head of 
his column, in luring us on to reading an ad- 
vertisement of somebody’s best family soap. 

































































TWEED'S TRUE CONFESSION. . 





THE ONLY GENUINE ONE IN THE MARKET. | 





AWFUL DISCLOSURES. 





WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 





To the Editor of Puck: 


All confessions heretofore published, pur- 
porting to have been prepared or written by 
William M. Tweed, may be set down as bogus. 
The only genuine confession has Puck’s sign- 
manual in Greek characters engraved on the 
wrapper, so that he, or she, who runs may read. 

x Beware of all imitations. 


* * * * * * * * * 


When your representative called at Ludlow 
Street Jail, he found scores of prominent poli- 
ticians and journalists, all seeking admission. 
Tweed returned their cards with the information 
that he was deeply absorbed in a single-handed 
game of solitaire, and didn’t wish to be dis- 
turbed. I slipped a $1000 note—a portion of 
my last week’s salary—into the janitor’s hand, 
and then slipped through the door. Tweed 
was recognized by a mole six inches below his 
left ear, and a Koh-i-noor diamond, as large as a 
base-ball, about the same distance below his left 
chin. He said he was glad to see a represen- 
tative of Puck—the only paper in New York 
that had the courage and honesty to print all 
the news of the day without exaggeration. He 
at first addressed me in a strange dialect—a 
language I supposed he picked up while travel- 
ing in Spain for the benefit of his liberty; and 
when I told him my education in broken Spanish 
had been neglected, he smiled at my ignorance, 
and explained that he used the thieves’ slang 
when conversing with members of the old ‘l'am- 
many Ring, and sometimes forgot himself. 

When I reminded him of the incongruity of 
the diamond, flashing with shimmery sheen 
on his shirt-bosom, and his present surround- 
ings, he sighed a sigh of considerable size, and 
replied that he could never part with that gem. 
“Do you know,” he said, ‘‘that in the halcyon 
days of yore, I have been approached by dozens 
of hotel clerks, just before the watering-place 
season opened, who offered me five hundred 
thousand dollars for the diamond; and when I 
told them: that money could not buy it, they 
would go away utterly crushed in spirit, and 
rashly rush into, a dollar store and purchase a 
diamond pin twice as large for ninety-nine 
cents! 

‘*T am now a broken-hearted old man,” he 
continued, “left sad and alone; all my com- 
panions have departed and flown—or are pre- 
paring to fly. Now, there’s my old pal Oakey 
Hall, who has gone to London to embark in 
the wash business— he’s a pretty chicken of the 
crowing gender, isn’t he? I will now tell you 
what I haxe never told a living soul—Hall is 
the Nathan murderer! I saw him commit the 
crime, and gave him seven hundred thousand 
dollars out of the City Treasury to say nothing 
about it. This sum was raised by simply raising 
the figures on orders for furnishing the City 
Hall with toothpicks for one year. But let us 
give Oakey credit for one good trait) When 
he discovered that he was a prodigious failure 
as an actor—and the discovery was made in an 
incredibly short space of period—he didn’t 
come before the curtain and scalp critics for 
an hour orso, Not atall. He wisely stepped 
down and out, and his dramatic career was at 
an end. 

**And there’s Dana, of the Sun,’’ the Boss 
went on—‘“‘he’s gone back on me, too! Do 
you know who Dana is? But of course you 


| 





PUCK. 


don’t. He’s the man that—bend dgwn your 
ear—he’s the man that struck Billy Patterson! 
I gave him $50,000 of the city’s funds to strike 
him. For years this secret has slumbered in 


the innermost recesses of my troubled heart, | 


and now I’m going to squeal on ’em all —blast 
"em!" 

The Boss here shifted a full-grown chew of 
tobacco to his other cheek, and continued: 

*‘ And Sweeny, too—what did he do? Why, 
he stole Charlie Ross! This is just as true as 
I’m telling you. I furnished the horse and 
wagon.and all necessary expenses out of the City 


| Treasury; byt that doesn’t make Sweeny none 


the less guilty, does it? He should be in my 
place to-day. And Sheriff O’Brien—do you 
know who he is? Why, he’s the Bender Family! 
I see this confession startles you, but he com- 
mitted all those murders in Kansas, and now 
he is going about disguised as a Reformer. I 
employed him to commit those crimes, and 
raised $800,000 to compensate him for his 
bloody work by overcharging on a contract for 
spittoons furnished 'the city offices. 

“In regard to the Tweed Charter, I can 
truthfully say that neither Private Dalzell nor 
Dr. Mary Walker received a cent of the money 
paid to secure the passage of that measure. I 
gave my check for $375,000 to the editor of 
the Brushtown Banner, with instructions to place 
it where it would do the most good; and that’s 
all there is about the ridiculous report that I 
bribed members to support the Charter. I un- 
derstand that the Brushtown editor lost all that 
money in the Hon. John Morrissey’s Reform 
Gambling Establishment, in the laudable en- 
deavor to double the sum and give it to the 
grasshopper sufferers in the West. And, speak- 
ing of Morrissey, he’s no better than the rest of 
us, if he does run several gambling houses. It 
was he, and not Mrs. O’Leary’s cow, that kicked 
over the lamp that caused the great Chicago 
fire. And he kicked it over on purpose, too. 
You might call it a cowardly kick, but hardly- 
a-cow kick. You see I can still perpetrate a 
little pun, though I haven’t felt much like pun- 
ning for four or five years. While the Chicago 
fire was raging, Morrissey and his ‘Tammany 
pals went through the city and gleaned four 
cartloads of swag-treasure, you know. I make 
these awful disclosures in the firm belief that by 
so doing I will secure my liberty. 

‘Constable Jones saved enough in two years 
out of his $1000 a year office to build a $150,- 
ooo mansion and purchase $100,000 worth of 
works of art. And how did he accomplish this 
phenomenal saving? Why, I gave him a con- 
tract to furnish the City Departments with meer- 
schaum pipes. ‘Thirty-seven pipes cost the 
city $25,c0oo apiece. And Judge Folger!— 
he’s not a saint, by upwards of considerable. 
I paid him one million dollars to assassinate 
President Lincoln! That was a cleverly-con- 
structed story about the pursuit, capture and 
shooting of Wilkes Booth. Booth still lives, 
and is now playing tragedy in a Philadelphia 
variety theatre, under the stage-name of Dr. 
Landis. I have paid money belonging to the 
city to other parties, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to over fifteen millions of dollars, and I 
am prepared to be a witness for the city in any 
suit it may bring against the persons named in 
my confession. I am willing to make affidavit 
to the truth of all I have told you, and if you 
will take me to a justice of the peace over in 
Jersey City, I will do so at once.” 

* * * * * * ee ee 


The foregoing blood-curdling confession 
may be relied upon as true in every particular. 
Your representative took no notes, but he has 
a memory as long as a woman’s-rights speech, 
and the shameful divulgement is given in the 
Boss’ own words, without a particle of exagge- 
ration. 

J. H. W. 











eee eee 


THE PIOUS MONEY-GETTER. 


E becomes pious in early life; having first 
sown a liberal quantity of wild-oats and 
came to the conclusion that wild-oats 

make empty pockets. He begins by teaching 
in Sabbath-school and assisting at prayer-meet- 
ings, and soon becomes a church member in 
good and regular standing. Line and precept, 
verse and text of holy writ are familiar to his 
tongue, and he squares each and all to his con- 
duct. The world, he argues, is less primitive 
than in the days of the early church. One is 
not necessitated, to give alms, to go hither and 
thither bestowing coats and cloaks upon shift- 
less people who can’t earn their own, to waste 
precious breath in comforting the afflicted, 
What the world of this nineteenth century wants 
are good examples. Heisone. He is aman who 
does what his hands find to do, and does it with 
all his might. If any one should suffer through 
his brilliancy in this or that little business af- 
fair, it is not his fault, but the fault of the suf- 
ferer who does not obey the very positive com- 
mands of scripture. He is not constrained to 
hide his calcium-light under a bushel for fear 
of obscuring the other man’s little tallow-candle. 
That is a thing strictly forbidden. When, by 
steady perserverance in virture, he has amassed 
a sufficient fortune, he means to head subscrip- 
tion-lists, and contribute a fund to his church 
—perhaps a memorial window and tablet in- 
scribed with his own name also, or even a statue 
of himself for the adornment of the sacred 
edifice. In other words, he is not bent on self- 
sacrifice, but will give what contributes to his 
own glory when he cannot by any possibility 
feel the deprivation. 

Meanwhile he must give his undivided atten- 
tion to money-getting. If in the course of this 
he make a contract with a builder, we will say, 
and the costly building material rises with a 
sudden rush, he considers this an especial inter- 
position of Providence to throw money into the 
hands of one who will make a good use of it. 
The builder is ruined beyond redemption, but 
that is none of his affair. The builder proposes 
a compromise. Our pious money-getter gives 
him verse and chapter condemning a man who 
would retreat from his given word, and refuses 
to be a party to any such dishones ttransaction. 
The builder blows his brains out on the money- 
getter’s threshold. The money-getter moralizes 
on the weakness of those inferior men who have 
no business energy. 

As he increases in years and affluence, he talks 
less of religion and doctrinal points, and gives 
more of his solid substance to the cause; he 
being, if possible, even more regular in his 
attendance at church; and it may be that 
when he sits in his high-priced pew, with his 
eyes downcast, he is reflecting on the sermon, 
and that the gentle sounds that issue from his 
throat have the character of responses, From 
first to last, the great beauty of his character is 
his consistency. Thrift is his gospel and he 
encourages thrift in others by not assisting it 
for fear of destroying the spirit of independence 
—that noblest of man’s attributes. He dis- 
courages thriftlessness, also, by the same course. 
Whatever claims may be urged upon his purse, 
he resists; but always on principle, never through 
inclination. He is a man of principle, as one 


may learn from his obituaries and the bequests . 


of his will generally benefit the idiot, the insane, 
or the impotent, whose habits of mind can 
scarcely be affected thereby. 








AN exchange says: 


A Texas stage-robber has been caught, and has em- 
ployed a lawyer, who was one of his latest victims, to de- 
fend him. 

Who says poetical justice is a thing of the 
past ? 
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MOODS OF LOVE. 


H, little lady, well you know 
How sweetly 
é (Altho’ 
Discreetly) 
Your fascinating eyes upon me glow. 





I fear I have not strength to bear 
Such glances. 
(Despair 
Entrances) 
And I am wild—that is—why do you stare ? 


I wonder if you think, my dear, 
I’m joking. 
(Come here, 
Provoking!) 
I long to whisper something in your ear. 


You won’t—you won’t—in vain I sigh 
And languish— 
(I'll die 
Of anguish)— 

Cold, cruel flirt, I hate your laughing eye! 


The hour has come to you and me 
For parting— 
(You see, - 
I’m starting.) 
Good-bye, sweetheart—thus love must ever be. 


My heart is broken, and I’m quite 
Disgusted— 
(You might 
Have trusted !) 

But men are fools, and women—am I right ? 


Farewell, farewell, I go at last— 
Though slowly: 
(The past 
Is holy)— 


I dare not leave this once sweet spot too fast. 


What—did you speak ?—ah, tender plant!— 
Deuce take her! 
(I can’t 
Forsake her,) 

And by the ghost of my great sire, I shan’t. 


There, sweet, you know I’d pine away 
Without you. 
(Nay, nay— 
I doubt you!) 
I’d sooner doubt the sunlit smile of day. 
G. E. M 














SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N AR, of course, is the uppermost topic. 
The Bear and the Turkey, the Cres- 
cent and the Cross, the Cossack and 

the. Bashi-Bazouk, the Greek churchman and 

the Mohametan—any one of these names will 
do—are at their old game again. 

One is obliged to think and write about it, 
so long as they are engaged in the delightfully 
fascinating amusement of cutting one another’s 
throats. Besides, pork is going up, corn is 
going up, leather is going up, lard is going up, 
and so are several insurance companies. 

But the Carnival has not “‘ gone up.” What 
if it is to take place nearly three months after 
the proper time? The butchers ought gloomily to 
celebrate it anyhow. Carne-vale means ‘‘meat, 
farewell,” and that’s what they’re saying all the 
time, consequent on the heavy shipments to 
England. The Ze/egram takes these coming 
festivities under its protecting wing, and its bul- 
letin-board is enriched by a remarkable colored 
poster, with a great deal of small print and a 
wonderful coat-of-arms; but a colored poster 
goes no more towards making a Carnival than 
a single swallow is conventionally supposed to 
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be indispensable to the manufacture of one of 
the seasons. Why not change the name, and 
call it the ‘‘Oyster-vale,” as in this month we 
say good-bye to the acephalous mollusk? Or, 
better still, postpone the Carnival to the 4th of 
July or Christmas-day? Nothing like killing two 
birds with one stone. 

There is another war which sorely tries the 
liquor-men’s soul. What is to be done, if no 
more lager or whiskey can be legally swallowed 
in a bar-room? Oliver Cotter is the champion 
of the total abstainers, and his followers are 
strong on cold water. By the way, last week a 
man drank himself to death for five cents, in a 
“‘bucket-shop.” The place was called the 
“Honest Man’s.” ‘The coroner’s jury “‘ver- 
dicted” ‘kicked the bucket;” at least they 
ought to have done so. 

The betting men are in despair, and refuse 
to be comforted; “‘ pools” will be things of the 


past, if Gov. Robinson assents to the Pool-bill. | 


No more will the stentorian lungs of the auction- 
eer be heard, ‘‘A hundred-and-fifty I’m offered, 
who'll say sixty?” The clicking of the Paris 
mutual machine, always puzzling to the unini- 
tiated, will become almost as obsolete as the flint 
and steel. New York city and State are to be 
made so virtuous by these Albany legislators, 
that they will set an example to the world, and 
enter into formidable competition with heaven 
itself. 

Mrs. Hayes’s name is Lucy; so a veracious 
exchange informs us. The temperance men 
sing: 

‘¢ We love you, dearest Lucy, 
Tho’ we have not known you long; 
We glory in dear Lucy, 
Who objects to drink that’s strong.” 

Mark Twain and Bret Harte’s play of ‘“‘ Ah 
Sin” is about to be produced in Washington. 
I hope that all will go smoothly ; and that no 
one will be base enough to commit arson, 
Kate Claxton must not be in the cast. ‘Baba” 
has come to grief in Baltimore; no audiences, 
no money, no salaries, no nothing. ‘This sort 
of thing is not new. 

Perhaps more has been said about Czsar’s 
wife being “above suspicion” during the last 
few days than ever before. Augustus Cesar, 
‘the noblest Roman of them all,” charges 
Philip Krieger $100,000 for alienating the affec- 
tions of his ‘‘ help-meet.” Mr. Krieger said “he 
didn’t.” Czesar shows his wounded heart, cry- 
ing, ‘‘See what a rent the envious Krieger 
made!” Czesar’s wife used to serve lager in her 
husband’s saloon, and then served him out by 
absenting herself from bed, board and beer, 
and seeking under Krieger’s roof, as house- 
keeper, that repose that a beer-saloon can never 
afford. If Caesar values Mrs. C. at a hundred 
thousand dollars now, it is startling to think of 
the value he must have put on her before she 
left him; for, practically, he offers to sell out at 
what may be considered a reduced figure. Cz- 
sar’s wife, when a maiden, must, therefore, have 
been quoted and worth in August’s eyes at least 
a million dollars. PAN. 








“AN APPRENTICE WANTED.” 

ew By M. QUAD. 

ay was almost a first-class millinery store. It 
was so close to it that the old maid who 
managed the place had the curls, the 

winning smile and the dignity of a first-class 

milliner, and she also hated men. 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon, a man on 
the last half-mile of life halted before the door, 
read the sign and number several times, com- 
pared them with an advertisement in a morning 
paper, and no longer hesitated to enter. He 
was portly, and a rim of red and gray hair ran 
around his head just above his ears to hide the 
baldness at the crown. 

‘This is your advertisement ?”’ he queried, as 
he laid the paper on the show-case. 
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The old maid said it was. 
**Can I see you alone,” he softly asked, as he 
looked around the store. 

She led the way to the back room where 
dresses were fitted, and after taking a seat he 
put his hat on the floor between his feet, and 
continued: 

“So you have no one to love, eh?” 

‘‘What!”’ she exclaimed. 

‘Want some dear boy to pinch your rosy 
cheek and call you his peck-o’-peaches, do 
you?” he asked. 

‘* Sir! who are you?” she almost howled. 

““P. G. White, my dear,” he smiled. ‘‘Why- 
this astonishment, dear girl? Wasn’t you ex- 
pecting an answer to your advertisement ?” 

‘** My advertisement?” 

“Yes, dear. You advertised for an appren- 
tice—apprentice witha big A. I saw through 
it in a minute, put on my Sunday suit, hunted 
you up, and here lam. I like your looks very 
much. Am I as good-looking an old boy as you 
conjured up in your hours of reverie?” 

‘* Sir!” she screamed. 

“Don’t be so formal,” he coaxingly replied.” 
*T’ve got my faults, of course, but I’ve got 
wealth here in my wallet, and more in the bank. 
Please call me Pete, and I'll call you Dolly.” 

“You great villain! what are you saying ?” 
she howled, as she sprang up. 

‘‘Don’t, Dolly, don’t!” he protested, as he 
waved her down. ‘I expected a reasonable 
amount of coyness, and am glad to see it, but 
don’t be nervous, my luscious harvest-apple. If 
we can come to an understanding, I'll buy 
Shakespeare and we'll read Hamlet together, 
for I think you have a taste for the drama as 
well as myself.” 

“You are drunk—you are crazy—get out o’ 
here!” 

‘Now, Dolly, is that the right way, to adver- 
tise for an apprentice and then call the appli- 
cant names and order him out?” 

‘*You—you apply?” she gasped. 

‘Certainly, my dear tulip-blossom. I saw the 
little joker in your advertisement in a second. 
You didn’t want to come out and advertise for 
a husband, and so you used the word apprentice. 
Pretty good, Dolly. I admire sharpness in a 
woman. How do you like me, anyhow?” 


“You old rascal—you villain—I’ll call the 
police! I don’t want a husband--I won’t have 
one—lI’ll have you arrested!” 

‘Dolly, don’t you want a husband ?” he so 
berly asked, looking greatly amazed. 

“No, sir!” 

“Then why didn’t you say at the end of your 
advertisement: ‘No husband wanted’? You 
shouldn’t have raised these wild, hopeless hopes 
in my throbbing breast. A man of my age is 
liable to commit suicide, when the reaction 
takes place.” 

“*Get out!” she exclaimed, as she rushed 
around the room. 

‘*Ts there no hope, Dolly?” 

“Get out!” 

**Won’t my cherry-blossom bid me hang my 
hat on at least one faint hope ?” 

‘* Police!” she screamed, as she started for 
the street-door. 

“Tl go out, Dolly, my chremo—of course 
I'll go; but you shouldn’t have fooled me. I’m 
gettinge old and rheumatic, and rackets in the 
knees, and this thing may kill me. Dolly, is 
there no h-o-a-p that your heart will change 
before noon ?” 

She flung two bustles and a spring-hat at him, 
and a crowd was gathering as he dodged out. 
He walked to the next corner, wiped out his 
eyes, and he looked really sad, as he leaned 
against the lamp-post and mused: 

“An apprentice with a big A, a milliner with 
a big M, and I feel disappointed with a big D. 
Such things only hasten me to the grave.” 
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HEART'S LOGIC 


E were walking, she and I, talking, as we 
went, 
Of a thousand little things, void of all intent, 
Merely chatting, as we strolled, 
I, with vagueness vast and cold, 
Striving hard to keep untold, 
What so gladly I had spoken, with her sweet consent. 


But at last our fancies faltered (as our fancies may, 
When we talk of airy nothings in a learned way), 
And I ventured to observe 
(Summoning a steady nerve, 
That should falter not or swerve) : 
«Do you know, I’d like to like you—will you let me, 
pray ?” 


«« You may like me, if you like,” was her soft reply, 
And she said it, simply smiling, and without a sigh. 

«¢ You may like me, oh yes, do, 

And perhaps too I’ll like you, 

That is, if you want me to; 
But don’t fall in love,” she added, with a twinkling eye. 


Then the woe of my condition came before my mind, 
Could I keep my heart from loving, knowing Love is 
blind ? 
Could I look into those eyes, 
Read a warning to be wise, 
And ignore the tender prize 
That lay hidden in a nature, gentle, pure, and kind ? 


And I asked, ‘Can love be, ever, measured by degrees ? 
Can our hearts be taught obedience if our minds but 
please ? 
With so fond and fair a face, 
With your sweet and subtle grace, 
If my liking should give place 
To much stronger feelings, tell me, could I conquer 
these?” 


«’Twere in vain to teach that lesson, ’tis beyond your 
art, 
No one yet has learned to still the yearnings of the heart; 
I will like you, as I may, 
Knowing you have not said ‘ nay;’ 
But my heart must have its way, 
And if Love, at last, usurp it—must we part ? 


‘¢ I shall never learn affection ’neath my mind’s control; 
For with true and pure devotion, there is but one goal, 
And with charms that you possess, 
There is but one happiness, 
That is love—and nothing less. 
’Tis the logic of the heart, the lesson of the soul.” 
S. R. 


WOMAN'S TRAIN, 


O woman, however gentle her disposition, 
can forgive a man who has stepped upon 
her train. Women and cats are alike 

‘in this respect. It was Mr. Leckey, I believe, 
who made the remarkable discovery and set it 
forth in his ‘‘ History of European Morals,” 
that more feminine dispositions had been ruined 
by the awkwardness of men in the matter of 
trains, than by all the algebras and mental 
arithmetics in the world. A small spark may 
fire the train that plunges a beautiful edifice in 
ruins. So it is with a woman’s train, though 
the probabilities are that it is the spark himself 
who will be blown up. Just try it. I did once. 

I loved her. I had not told herso, but I 
did my best to look it. She evidently regarded 
me with favor. One mellow afternoon, late in 
the spring, I asked her to go with me for a stroll. 
It was just the day for love-making. 

“‘ Ah!” I said, as I helped her over a large 
mud-puddle, “‘do you ever think of love, Miss 
Emily? Do the vibrations of your heart-strings 
ever increase at’ the approach of a loved form, 
until they are attuned to the passionate utter- 
ances of his own? Look about you; see, even 
the trees, stirred by the exhilarating breeze, 
amorously entwine their graceful arms, while 
their loving murmurs are wafted gently to our 
ears,” 

To this she replied, ‘‘ Yes?” 

It was not a very encouraging remark, espe- 
cially as I had been at some trouble to prepare 
the foregoing speech. However, I determined 
to goon. Just then I observed that I was tak- 
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ing the inside of the walk, so I attempted to 
skip behind Emily to reach my proper place, 
at the same time continuing: 

‘*Oh, Miss Emily, full well I know that even 
a love like mine cannot —’” At that moment 
there was a sharp “ crack,’”’ Emily stooped sud- 


, denly as though about to seat herself in the 


road, and at the same time I heard her say 
something that sounded like “‘’ward boob’.” 

‘*I beg your pardon,” I exclaimed, “ have 
I an we 

‘Oh no, not at all,” she answered, though I 
saw by the way she clutched at the back of her 
dress for a lot of demoralized “gathers” (I 
think that’s what they call them), that I most 
certainly had. 

The charm of the walk suddenly vanished. 
We soon returned to the hotel, where I spent 
the rest of the afternoon in a fit of despondency. 
Two days after I sought another and less fami- 
liar resort, for I could not stand it to see all 
the ladies shrink out of my way in evident terror, 
and gather their skirts closely about them as a 
measure of safety whenever I approached. 





A STRANGE COMBINATION. 


Wr the time we discovered the gentleman 

+. who combined the artistic pursuit of 
«—*" landscape and portrait-painting with the 
common occupation of general jobbing black- 
smithing, we felt sure we had touched bottom 
in the matter of incongruous pursuits. But we 
were mistaken; for in a certain quarter of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, may be found a beer saloon and 
undertaking business in the same establishment! 

Mind you, it is no mere make-believe affair, 
for there is a large showy store in front, with a 
numerous array of small coffins in the window, 
under the cheerful announcement, SALoon, 
nailed on the end of the building, immediately 
above; and this sign, conspicuously lettered in 
red on a black ground, has its seductive in- 
formation on both sides, so that grief-stricken 
the mortal in quest of a coffin may be certain of 
seeing the assurance that he can there find a 
soothing balm in which to quench his sorrow- 
ing woe. 

In one sense the two pursuits are not as wide 
apart as might at first appear, for it often occurs 
that it is but a step, so to speak, from one to 
the other. Indeed, it has often been noticed 
that the oak of the beer-keg lies in close sym- 
pathy with the black-walnut of a grave-casket, 
and that the jingling of glasses quite frequently 
leads to the solemn music of rattling coffin- 
handles. 

Still, one cannot help wondering whether 
this versatile business chap has a separate face 
for his varying pursuits; for, surely, it would 
hardly be the correct thing to sell a coffin with 
the same jovial air with which he might tap a 
cask of beer. Has he got the subdued, melan- 
choly expression, appropriate to the under- 
taker when discussing the trappings of grief- 
stricken woe, on one side of his countenance, 
while the plethoric, jolly radiance of King Gam- 
brinus glows on the other? Or, like David 
Garrick, can he change the whole aspect of his 
face from a hail-fellow-well-met saloon expres- 
sion, to the sympathizing touches of sad be- 
reavement, as the exigencies of his varying oc- 
cupations require? 

Looking up at that sign over the display of 
assorted coffins in the window, then gazing at 
the long array of larger caskets set on end 
round the store, with the jolly spread of beer 
kegs and liquor bottles in the inner temple at the 
rear, we could not help asking ourselves the 
question — does he keep a sharp lookout for 
approaching customers, so as to have ample 
time to don a mournful suit of black in which 
to do the undertaking in suitable character, or 








don a free-and-easy woolen jacket and white 
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apron, with smiling welcome to the bar? It 
may be, if he is a man of subtle resources, that 
when a funeral customer looms in sight, he 
tenderly inquires whether it is a case of agonized 
bereavement, or one of merely subdued afflic- 
tion. In any case, he has it in his power to 
temper the steepness of his undertaking charges 
with the comforting consolations of elevating 
snifters! 

Nay, even if the bereaved one should in- 
timate that his grief was inconsolable, he could 
gently lead him within the soothing influences 
of the saloon department, and insiduonsly be- 
guile him out of his lowness of spirits with some 
soothing cordial he would know how to present. 

Then, suppose it to be a case where a man 
was coming into a nice little property, by the 
death of a relative whose demise had been long 
hungered for, and this undertaking saloon- 
keeper found it out. Ah! with what jovial 
unction he could lead the way up to the inner 
sanctum, and pour out the enlivening bumper! 
With what infinite satisfaction they could drink 
to the memory of the dear departed! In 
such case the saloon business and coffin-depart- 
ment would harmonize amazingly. 

And in another case the mingling of jollity 
and grief would be wonderfully effective. Say 
a customer with funereal expression depicted in 
his sorrowing face steps into the store, and the 
saloon-keeper has put on his most lugubrious 
attributes, asking, with melancholy wag of his 
head: 

‘Case of deep affliction ?” 

When, customer, supposing it necessary to 
keep up outside touches of grief, answers sadly: 

“‘A very deep loss. My wife, poor dear, 
feels it pretty bad. Its her mother!’ 

‘‘Aha!” responds the undertaker, as the 
solemn, graveyard mantle of face lifts up like a 
cloud from the saloon-keeping smile under- 
neath. ‘‘Ah, ah, ah! Good! Mother-in-law!” 

Then he slaps his bereaved customer fami- 
liarly on the shoulder, and leads him to the 
temple of jolly sociability, with the cheering 
cry: 
‘‘Come and take a drink, my friend. It’s a 
great escape. Drink hearty! You havea heap 
to be thankful for.” 

Thus the grief-stricken man could be soothed 
away from dwelling too oppressively on his 
heavy loss, and be gradually led, under the 
cheering influences of the saloon-department, 
to bear up in a spirit of hopeful resignation that 
would be ameliorating in the extreme. 

: PICKLEBURG. 
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A JEW D’ESPRIT. 


SCENE, street-crossing; TIME, any time when 
the city is flowing with Venetian channels of 
mud; DraMATis Person#&, two Hebrews, on 
opposite sides, hesitating to plunge in. Jacos, 
loquitur: ‘‘Hey, Nathan! This is the first time 
I ever saw the Passover prohibited by the ‘Tall- 
mud!” 


THE EFFECT OF EXPOSURE. 


WHEN a man whom Tweed says he had oc- 
casion to bribe comes before the Senate Com- 
mittee, he opens his mouth, shuts his eyes, rubs 
his forehead, and says: ‘‘Tweed? Tweed? 
Let’s see—Tweed? He used to run with Sew- 
ard?” “No, no! that was Weed!” “Ah, yes; 
Tweed? Tweed? Seems to me I have heard 
the name somewhere, but I never have met the 


” 


man. 








Tue Sheboygan Hera/d says it has engaged a 
competent “corpse” of contributors. Puck 
would not think that such a body of writers 
was calculated to make the paper very lively, 
but they must enjoy many privileges, being 
deadheads to the core, and having, of corpse, 





the run of all the bier saloons. 
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PUCK’S ESSENTIAL OIL OF ALBANY. 


SENATE. APRIL 25rTy. 


Mr. Woopin 
thought his char- 
ter woodin do as 
it stood. The 
Board of Ap- 
portionment be- 
sides the Mayor, 
Controller and 
President of 
Board of ‘Taxes 
must have four 
citizens who 
were not disre- 
putable. Neither 
must school- 
ed teachers, firemen 
and policemen have their wages reduced. 

Mr. WacstarF said this ought not to be, be- 
cause it wasn’t done when it could have been 
in committee of the whole, and things oughtn’t 
to be done by halves. 

Mr. STARBUCK was convinced that Woodin 
knew what he was about. 

Mr. WacstarF said that the local authorities 
were not to be trusted in these matters, but the 
collective wisdom of the Legislature was. 

Mr. Woodin’s amendments were carried, but 
the bill didn’t pass. 


ASSEMBLY. APRIL 25Tu. 


The Marine Court was abolished, and when 
the news was told “to the Marines,” they were 
in despair. 

Jupce Emott appeared before the committee, 
in opposition to Polar Hayes’ satanic rapid 
transit bill. The Judge says Hayes wants to 
make it as difficult for people to get up-town 
as to plant the “‘stars and stripes on the summit 
of the North Pole.” 


SENATE. APRIL 26TH. 


In the debate on the New York Finance Bill, 
Mr. Morrissey said he was frightened of the 
Mayor having too much power. Policemen, 
school-teachers and firemen were very poorly 
paid—he considered that they ought to be 
allowed to help themselves out of the State 
‘Treasury to whatever each individual thought 
his services worth—‘“‘the laborer was worthy 
of his hire.” 











THE first thing we hear, following the war in 
the Yeast, is, that flour has risen. No wonder. 





Tue author of “Our Boarding House” had 
an attachment served on him by a landlady 
who claims $446.75 for board. You never can 
tell how much of a man’s own experience is 
used when he writes a play. 





WHENEVER a clergyman gets into trouble, and 
causes an examination, some problematical ques- 
tion is evolved that baffles our abilities to solve. 
The latest is the result of the Rev. Mr. Williams’ 
case in New Brunswick; and the residents of 
that place now want to know whether it is wrong 
for a married man to sit up with a young girl 
until two o’clock in the morning. They ought 
to send to his wife and find out. 





Tue Czar his cavalry equips 
With care. Long since he foresaw 
To buy in Moscow all his whips, 
And “order reins in Warsaw.” 





A Catcutta firm have cleared a fortune of 
three million pounds in exporting the bamboo. 
Their motto is, “‘ By Indus-tree, we thrive.” 
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LETTERS FROM ‘PUCK’S’ READERS. 


COUSINS AND KISSES. 
St. Louis, April 28, 7877. 





My Dear Puck: 

I know you will tell me the truth. Nobody 
else will. I have asked the question of over 
thirteen of my friends, but they won’t treat the 
thing seriously. Now, tell me, in confidence, 
May Cousins Kiss? Honestly, may they? I’ve 
got a cousin who wants to kiss me awful bad, 
but I won't let him until you tell me to. You 
know, I read in a paper that a young girl might 
let her cousin kiss her on the cheek. But no 
young girl’s cousin ever cares about kissing her 
on the cheek. Isn’t that funny? But it’s true, 
and the first thing you know when he’s kissing 
you on your cheek, he’s moved around to your 
lips. At least so I am told. But do you think 
it is safe to let your cousin kiss you on the lips? 
I don’t think it is, because that’s the way love- 
making begins; and it may not be the right thing 
to let your cousin make love to you, especially 
when you’ve got two or three cousins. 

Besides, can you tell me what a cousin is 
good for, anyhow? He always tries to make 
you believe that he only wants you to treat him 
like a brother. But no brother ever wants to 
be kissed. That’s only a subterfuge. There 
ought to be a definite provision made for affec- 
tionate cousins. Can you suggest one? 

Yours, truly, 
PAULINE ‘ 

(Puck leaves the letter to the consideration 
of his readers. All communications will be 
thankfully received.) 








SOME ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ee 
cle has doubtless struck you more than once 
that the most interesting columns of cer- 
tain widely circulated journals are those 
devoted to the contributions of people, who 
have axes to grind, and who pay liberally for 
the privilege of occupying space, as well as for 
exemption from the barbarous butchery of their 
literary productions at the hands of some edi- 
torial condenser. To me these columns are 
always pleasant reading, and from them I have 
culled a few gems that merit a better setting 
than I can give them. 

H. H. Brown & Co., of No. 1 Centre street, 
kept this advertisement standing in the So/dier’s 
Friend in 1868: 

‘* Soldiers who have lost their discharges, and 
those who did not receive pension from the 
date of their discharge or death, please apply.” 

It is not in thé ‘‘ personal” column alone that 
you find these literary curiosities. In the 
‘‘Wants” department of the local paper a 
Zanesville resident advertises for ‘‘a woman to 
wash, iron and milk one or two cows;” in an 
Irish paper ‘£1 reward is offered for a cameo 
brooch representing Venus and Adonis lost on 
the Drumcondra Road about 10 o’clock Tues- 
day evening;” a wine merchant wants bids for 
“sixty dozen of prime port, lately the property 
of a gentleman forty years of age, full in the 
body, and with a high bouquet;”’ a livery stable- 
keeper offers cheap ‘‘a mail phaeton, the pro- 
perty of a gentleman with a movable head as 
good as new,” and “‘a splendid grey horse cal- 
culated for a charger, or would carry a lady 
with a switch tail and warranted kind.” 

The following was humorously commented 
upon by the Saturday Review a few years ago: 

‘*To be sold—An Erard Piano, the property 
of a lady about to travel in a walnut-case with 
carved legs.” 

Corporations, it is said, have no souls. 
Whether this is true or not, there can be no 
question that they sometimes manifest in their 
edicts a laughable lack of logic, as, for example, 
in the following notice, published by the di- 
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rectors of an English railway company for the 
guidance of their employees: 

‘‘ Hereafter, when trains moving in an op- 
posite direction are approaching each other on 
separate lines, conductors and engineers will 
be required to bring their respective trains to a 
dead-halt before the point of meeting, and be 
very careful not to proceed till each train has 
passed the other.” 

This reminds me of the resolutions passed by 
the Common Council of a Mississippi town: 

“1, Resolved by this Council, That we build 
a new jail. 

‘2. Resolved, That the new jail be built out 
of the old jail. 

«3. Resolved, That the old jail be used till 
the new jail be finished.” 

Somewhat different, but equally logical is 
the notice in the cars of the Fourth Avenue 
Railroad Company: 

‘* Passengers are not allowed to get on or off 
the front-platform while in motion.” 








PUCK’S STAGE SKETCHES. 


V. 
OUR BRITISH BEAUTY. 


HE distinguished Shakspearean scholar, 
who was responsible for the production 

of ‘‘Henry the Fifth” as a pageant at 
Booth’s Theatre, was also responsible for the 
introduction to American audiences of the 
British actor whom Puck depicts in this num- 
ber. How much of our gratitude we owe to 
Mr. Chas. Calvert, who supervised the produc- 
tion of ‘Henry the Fifth,” and simultaneously 
thrust Mr. Rignold upon the bedazzled eyes of 
New York society, is a question which we shall 
leave in a charming state of uncertainty, grant- 
ing each reader the undisputed right of his own 
opinion. This much, however, remains as a fact, 
that the blond wig of Henry the Fifth created 
more stir in the hearts of feminine New York 
than any stage accoutrement that has ever be- 
fore adorned an actor. Mr. Rignold came 
upon us at a time when the banner of another 
British actor was planted proudly in our midst, 
and succeeded, if not n entirely obliterating his 
rival, at least in causing a fiery and prolonged 


contest, with large ammunition of dél/et-doux 


and love-tokens expended on both sides. Of 
course, all this has nothing to do with the ac- 
tor’s histrionic ability. We never said it had. 
In fact, how much hiftrionic ability ous 
English beauty is to be credited with, is another 
point, which we leave entirely to the good will 
of our readers. 

Mr. Rignold made a success in England in 
several parts. His only true success in America 
has been in ‘‘Henry the Fifth;” but thanks to a 
new management, which now assumes control 
of Booth’s Theatre, we are to have a fair op- 
portunity of judging his merits in a round of 
characters. Mr. Rignold belongs to a peculiar 
school of acting; he is the blending of beef 
with sentiment; a sort of dividing line between 
a Romeo and a Buffalo Bill; with a tinge of 
poetry that will not permit of his being entirely 
prosaic, and enough of prose to keep us from 
forgetting, even in his most poetic flights, that 
he is of the earth, earthy. As we have before 
observed, in the role of Xing Henry he appeared 
with great ec/ai, and won his way into the 
hearts of our best families. This conquest may 
have been aided by his enticing exterior in 
that role. But we trust that when he lays these 
adventitious aids aside, as he will under the Til- 
lotsonian reign at Booth’s, he will come forth 
triumphant still, and able to say with Harry, 
without fear of losing one iota cf our esteem 
and admiration: 

‘If thou canst love a fellow of this temper, 
whose face is not worth sunburning, that never 
looks in his glass for love of anything he sees 
there, let thine eye be thy cook.” 
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OUR BRITISH BEAUTY. 


“THE KING IS BUT A MAN AS I AM.”—AHenry the Fifth. 
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LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Natural History tells us all about animals 
and things. It differs from Unnatural History 
in many respects; but want of space will not 
permit us to enlarge upon these differences. 

Animals may be divided into two grand and | 
very sweeping categories. Useful and useless 
ones. ‘The most useful of all animals is the ox, | 
who furnishes beef-steak—and the most useless 
is the grasshopper, whose only redeeming qual- 
ity is that he makes people pray, in Minnesota. 

There are many subdivisions of these grand 
categories, the main ones being comprised in: 
1. Quadrupedology. 2. Birdology. 3. Fishology, 
and 4. Bugology. 

There are animals that eat others, and there 
are animals that are eaten by others. The lion 
and the spring-chicken are good examples of 
each kind. 

Animals that don’t eat up others and are not 
eaten up by others are called mules, horses, 
elephants, etc. 

Of course these simple divisions are not now 
in vogue. Modern innovations have got ani- 
mals so divided and subdivided that there are 
almost as many classes as there are animals. 

But it is our purpose, in this treatise, to give 
you good square science, and furnish full- 
fledged, double-breasted names for all living, 
breathing, walking, talking, creeping, running, 
hopping, skipping, sneezing, stinging things; 
from the rhinoceros down to the mosquito. 

Man is the highest kind of animals, so we 
are told, but when he’s a jackass or a ‘‘puppy”, 
he gets a little lower down. Oken says: ‘‘Ani- 
mals, as compared to men, are mere children, 
from a physicalstand point—and hence we may 











consider man the only really full-grown animal.” 








animals, of both sexes, in an undeveloped state. ) 
The two great kingdoms of animals (accord- 


| out backbones, is, of course, very easily di- 


| for any more divisions. 
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Vi Repiilia (Reptiles), more cold-blooded, 
wretches with three-chambered hearts, 
whose skulls are attached to their back- 
bones by a hinge-joint. (Any mean thing, 
that you can’t find a better name for, you 
can call a reptile.) 

The Mammalia are of many different orders, 
including 

1. BIMANA, or two-handed animals, to which 

order all men belong, except the soldiers, 
who play hand-organs in honor of their 
country’s glory, at the street-corners. 

2. QuapRUMANA, or Monkeys, who are 
four-handed, and, consequently, should 
they ever learn to play piano, could only 
play four-handed pieces. 

3. CHIROPTERA, or bats, such as the vampire- 
bat, the fox-bat, etc. (The brick-bat is 
the only exception.) 

4. CARNIVoRA, who are the hungriest of all 
the quadrupeds, and don’t mind whom 
they eat. They are vulgarly known as 
beasts of prey, or politicians. 

5. RODENTIA, or gnawing ones, like hares 
and rabbits and squirrels. They belong to 
the gnawing class, and when they steal 
things out of your garden, they are a- 
gnawing, in the extreme. 

6. INSECTIVORA, or those that feed on in- 
sects. (The latest of this species is the 
newly-discovered parasite that lives on 
grasshoppers. ) 

7. EDENTATA; or animals who have no teeth 
of their own, and won’t wear false ones. 

8. UNGULATA; or animals with hoofs. 

And many others of lesser importance, who 
have only Latin names to entitle them to no- 
tice, and can be considered, independently, 
as we progress. 

B. The /nvertebrata, or the kingdom with- 


vided; but as our Natural History is to be con- 
fined chiefly to the Vertebrata, we will not stop 








A. VERTEBRATA. 
These animals have a backbone, and hence 
| are worthy of respect. 
FIRST CLASS. 
MAMMALIA AND PAPALIA. 
First Order.—BiMANA. 
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ails possesses athe 2 gift of teeta which, is 
ever, he is very apt to abuse. He eats and 
drinks many things, and very often drinks more 
than is good for him, and then his language 
becomes muddled. There are five races of 
men; the principal being the Caucasian, or 
Cork-casian, derived from a fondness for draw- 
ing corks. Man is not half so important an 
animal as he thinks he is, and consequently 
(to take him down a peg or two), we shall dis- 
miss him without further comment. 

(P.S.—We must not forget to mention that 
man is the only animal who understands the 
use of laughter; but occasionally it takes him so 
long to see a joke, that you wonder why he was 
ever taught to smile.) 





THE ORANGO-UTANG. (Simia Satyrus.) 

The Orang is a man among monkeys, and 
hence it is not to be wondered at if his manners 
are apish. ‘There are many kinds of mon- 
keys, such as the Chimpanzee, the Green Mon- 
key, and the Black Monkey; but our favorite is 
the Orango-Utang, who comes from Borneo, 
and is quite a clever young man, and capable 
of instruction. ‘The principal occupation of 
the average monkey is imitating man, which 
has led wise men, like Darwin, to believe that 
man is another species of monkey, a charge 
which is the source of great alarm in Monkey- 
dom. 

When a man gets angry about a thing he is 
often said to get his monkey up, but that isn’t 
the monkey’s fault. ‘The monkey’s tail—when 
he has a tail—is very useful to him. In fact, 
if the monkey who has a tail did not have a 
tail, he would have to have more legs to make 
up for it. 

The monkey is very easily caught. This is 
because he is so imitative. All you want to do 


(The above is a rough sketch of ‘* full-grown”’ | 


ing to science) are the Vertebrata (with a back- 
bone) and the /nvertebrata (without a back- 
bone.) (You will perceive that animals are not | 
republicans, because they have kingdoms. ) 


is to take hold of him and pour glue over his 
feet. After you have done this, just pull on a 
pair of boots in his presence. The monkey 
will do likewise, and when he gets into the boots 











A. Vertebrata are divided into | 
I, Mammatia, who have warm blood (regard- 
less of the weather), breathe with the lungs, 
have hearts with four chambers (including 
an attic and a sub-cellar) and feed their 
young on milk of human kindness. 

Il. Aves (Birds), who have warm blood, too, 
and breathe with lungs, but lay eggs and 
fly. (Of course, the reader will understand 
that they do not lay eggs while flying, but 
before or after.) 

Ill. Amphibia, who have lungs and gills, or 
either or both; who live in water most of 
the time, and on land, when they can af- 
ford it. 

IV. Pisces (Fishes), whose breathing organs are 
in the form of gills, have only two chambers 
to their hearts and are proverbially clever 
at swimming. (Fishes don’t feel comfort- . 
able out of water, and are consequently 





great on temperance.) 





Man. (Homo Sapiens.) 


Man is a difficult animal to describe. He 
belongs to the quadrupeds, or four-footed ani- 
mals; but as he has only two feet, he four-feets 
his right to being called an animal. He is the 
only illustration of his kind, but he is very often 
not the kind we wish he was. He is distinguished 
from other animals by his finger-nails, which 
often need paring, and, unlike others of a kin- 
dred species, his body is not covered entirely 
with hair, especially when he’s bald-headed. 





He walks upright (or is supposed to, at least), 


will be unable to get out of them again—and 
cannot escape. You must then seize him and 
take him to a menagerie, where little boys and 
girls will come to see him and feed him on 


peanut shells. 
(To be continued.) 








‘A coLtony of San Francisco women have 
undertaken to solve the woman question by 


buying a big farm and going to work.” —Zx-. 


change. Good. But, how long do you sup- 
pose this harmony will last? Before many 
months, one of the ladies will come out in a 
new style of farming-dress, with fancy trimming, 
and that will so disturb the mind of her co- 
laborers that they will immediately set to work 
inventing patterns to beat the first one, and 
care no more about digging potatoes ever after- 
wards than President Hayes does about Dana’s 
editorials. 





















































PU CE. Il 
SPONTANEITY. at least?) ‘Tillotson, the Adonis of the box- FITZNOODLE IN NEW YORK. 





‘el OW I like a thing, spontaneous, 
Something spoken on the spur, 
(If it is not too extraneous), 
For I always shall prefer 
All things witty, bright, or smart, 
That have not been learned by heart. 


How I hate a tedious youth, 
Who will struggle with a truth, 
Just as though it was a puzzle or a problem. 
As for me, give me the chap 
Who is full of fire and snap, 
And can clutch a dozen notions and can gobble ’em. 


When a man goes into training 
For a grand impressive speech, 
He is lost beyond regaining; 
One whom genius cannot reach! 
For no mind can stir your heart 
Without instantaneous art. 


And the good of many things 


‘From the force of impulse springs, 


Whether working for an office or a dinner, 
And the simplest thing in life 
Is the winning of a wife, 
If you’re slick enough and quick enough to win her. 


There’s a curse in long delaying ;— 
Set your fettered fancies free,— 
Why this weighing, and this staying, 

When a thing has got to be ? 
And my motto for the dance is: 
Do your best and take your chances. 








AT THE THEATRES. 
e~ pion 308 


T is at this season of the year that the city 
il manager closes his left eye with a very 
knowing air and confides to his bosom 
friend—the man who draws a salary for writing 
his newspaper advertisements—that arrange- 
ments must be made for taking the company 
on the road. 

It is at this period that “last nights” begin 
to loom up on the bill-boards, and the country 
stars prepare to move in and the city-stock act- 
ors to move out. : 

I told Araminta last week that if she wanted 
to be regaled by the current attractions before 
they ceased to be current, she had better settle 
upon how she was going to trim that new dress, 
and get ready for a week’s round of visits. 

The very next morning that dress was rigged 
out in the full glory of its trimmings, and Ara- 
minta was in arms and ready for the fray. 

At the Union Square Theatre we renewed 
our acquaintance with ‘‘ The Danicheffs,” prior 
to bidding them a last farewell, and once more 
Araminta wept with Thorne, gave a responsive 
sob to O’Neill’s voice, a look of scorn upon 
Fanny Morant, and pinched my arm whenever 
I applauded Sara Jewett’s delicious art. 

Well, the ‘‘Danicheffs” held their own 
longer than I supposed. Sentiment and tears 
will do wonders. If the Union Square ‘Theatre 
ever abandoned its mission and failed to make 
us weep, what would become of it? , 

No sooner comes the announcement of th 
last nights of the ‘‘ Danicheffs,” than we are 
informed that its successor will be ‘‘ Smike.” 
Of course, Micholas Nickleby —dramatized for 
the Union Square Theatre —must needs present 
the most mournful portions of the story, and 
what sadder scenes can we find in Dickens 
than those of which poor Smike is the hero? 

And Bijou Heron is to play the like role. 

At Booth’s Theatre a new reign has been 
begun. Tillotson, erstwhile the treasurer—(I 
was going to say genial treasurer, but was there 
ever a treasurer who was not genial—in print, 





office, has assumed managerial control, as pilot 
of the British beauty! 

J. McCullough’s engagement was a complete 
success. Of course, Mr. Winter’s criticisms of 
him in the New York 7ribune must be taken 
cum grand salis, as 1 don’t honestly think Mr. 
McCullough is the greatest tragedian this world 
has ever seen, and I don’t honestly believe that 
Mr. Winter honestly believes that either, 
though he prints that opinion, or words very 
nearly expressive of that opinion. But McCul- 
lough has many merits—almost as many as Joe 
Tooker—and it is consoling to know that he 
has been appreciated. 

When an actor comes all the way from Cali- 
fornia to sue for a Metropolitan endorsement, 
it is well that he should get it—if he deserves 
it. And when Mr. McCullough gets back to 
the Golden State, he can cite the comments of 
the New York press (headed by the 77idbune), 
to prove that local critics aren’t such fiends 
after all, Anna. Dickinson and Stuart Robson 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Rignold is to open at Booth’s. I wish 
Tillotson’s enterprise all success; but I must 
beg of him not to re-revive ‘‘ Henry the Fifth.” 
I know Rignold’s loveliness was lustrous in his 
royal robes; I know our city-belles worshiped 
his blonde wig—but, in spite of all this, don’t 
give us any more of it. There is no excitement 
about a second revival! And what is a theatrical 
enterprise without excitement? Don’t resur- 
rect that most enigmatic of all dramatis per- 
sone, ‘Rumor as Chorus,” to bewilder our 
comprehensions. 

The season is very dull, and after ‘“‘My 
Awful Dad” has sped his erratic course at 
Wallack’s Theatre, the last of the “runs” will 
be ended. 

Miss Neilson, at Daly’s, will beam upon us 
for a little while—but the weather has too much 
beam of its own now, and the adorable Ade- 
laide will retire to some delightful summer re- 
treat, and bloom as the loveliest flower among 
the flowers, utterly regardless of “‘cues” and 
‘*lengths.” 

At the Broadway Theatre, where more lights 
flicker out in a month than are struck at any 
other place in six, ‘‘ The Wonder-Child”’ has 
taken possession. It’s a kaleidoscopical com- 
bination of things, musical, theatrical and other- 
wise, with Mr. Gardner of Philadelphia at the 
helm, and it will really be a wonder-child if it 
thrives at the theatre that now claims it. 


I must not omit, to call attention to the engage- 
ment of Miss Bessie Darling at the Eagle Variety 
Theatre. It is said that Josh Hart charged her 
$2500 for the privilege of appearing there. If so, 
I hope she got her money’s worth. Perhaps her 
choice of the theatre was governed by the be- 
lief that the lackey who dances attendance on 
the manager, and runs a scurrilous sheet which 
he calls a dramatic weekly (recently indicted 
for libel), would give her good notice. Every- 
body has his opinion of things, and I have 
mine of Josh Hart, who runs the Eagle, and his 
very respectable friend who’ runs a libelous 
weekly. If Miss Bessie Darling shared that 
opinion, I wager she would have chosen another 
stage for her dedut. 

But as Araminta has just observed, what is the 
use of repining, while Heller still invites you to 
his feast of wonders and flow of wit? He is 
lower down on Broadway, but gives a high style 
of entertainment, and mystifies us more than 
Tweed’s confession, or the reports from the seat 
of war. Yours passingly, 

Sicas Drirt, 

P.S.—Araminta wants to know how Miss 
Heller can read blindfolded, and insists upon 
my telling her. It is in vain that I answer I 
don’t know. She says, if I don’t, Lought to find 
out. Can’t you make this clear to me, for 
Araminta’s sake? S. D. 


VI. 


THE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE, 


Ya-as, it’s devil- 
ish cuwious to listen 
to the vewy odd ex- 
pwessions Amewi- 
cans make use of 
in conversation. On 
sevewal occasions; 
fellaws must have 
thought I was an 
a-ass, because I 
couldn’t understand them. People in. our 
countwy, yer know, are under the impwes- 
sion that the langwidge here is pwoper English, 
like evewy fellaw ought to talk who’s weceived 
a decent education, but how gwievously mis- 





spwigs asked me, while I was having some din- 
ner at the Club, if I would like to “fight the 
tiger,” or ‘see the elephant.” Now, how 
vewy widiculous, to be sure; wonder what these 
fellaws must have taken me for. “Fight a 
tiger,” indeed; as if ] looked like a fellaw who 
would welish engaging in a sanguinawy stwuggle 
with such a stwiped carnivowous cweature. I 
know sevewal army fellaws in India who’ve 
blown out a tiger’s bwains with a wifie, and 
even the Pwince of Wales has gone in for this 
sort of thing, but for me it would be pwepost- 
ewous. Besides, I’ve heard Jack Carnegie say 
that there are no tigers in this countwy, except 
in a place called Centwal Park Menagewie, 
which wesembles the “Zoo” in Wegent’s Park, 
and if 1 wanted to fight, I wouldn’t like to be 
a widiculous showman in a cage. Another fel- 
law asked me if I wanted “to see the elephant.” 
’Pon my soul, this was a monstwous and out- 
wageous pwoposition as if I were so jolly gween 
as never to have seen an elephant, which is a 
cuwious and wather heavily-constwucted cwea- 
ture with a twunk, and usually wesides in wild- 
beast shows and menagewies, and has a pwe- 
deliction for gingerbwead-nuts and fwuit. 
Wonder if these Amewican fellaws wecognize 
the fact of my having bwains in any degwee at 
all. But so much was said about the tiger, and 
after dwinking sevewal shewwy cobblers and 
pale bwandies and sodas, I wesolved to and see 
the fuwious animal, but not to stwike it or annoy 
it. 'We weached a wather fine bwown-stone 
wesidence (devilish queer place to keep a tiger), 
and when we got inside 1 looked evewywhere 
for the quadwuped, but, stwange to say, he wasn’t 
there. The woom swum wound and wound, 
and I felt wather dwowsy. I have some wecol- 
lection of a lot of fellaws with gweenbacks and 
ivowy dwaughtsmen, on gween cloth, and a 
thing turning wound at a fuwious wate, and a 
fellaw with a lot of cards in a tin-box, and cwies 
of wed and black, and vawious numbers called 
out in a most iwwegular manner. I didn't leave 
the Bwevoort the next day. I had a most beastly 
headache—I suppose caused by twying to dis- 
cover that mystewious and fewocious bwute. 








Mrs. SarAH Davis has shaken hands with 
every President from Washington down, and she 
hasn’t got tired yet. She was placed in a very 
peculiar position before the last election was 
decided, as she was dying to shake hands with 
somebody, and didn’t know which it was going 
to be. If Tilden had been counted in, she 
wouldn’t have had so much of a hand to shake, 
and she feels all right now that she has had a 
grip of Hayes’s. 





As Mr, Comstock objects to nudity in any 
form, meat is now dressed before it is sent 
abroad. 





taken they are. Some of these Amewican young * 
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A CRISIS IN CAT-DOM. 
MASS MEETING OF METROPOLITAN FELINES. 
PUCK AS A REPORTER. 


ow seins 
T has been noticed of late that a wide-spread 
b 4 gloom and moodiness has prevailed among 
the thousands of feline inhabitants, infest- 
ing the back-sheds, fences and roofs of the 
Metropolis. ‘Tomcats, hitherto as spry as eels, 
and as cheery as cherubs, have been observed 
to sit for hours on secluded chimneys, mo- 
rosely pondering on some weighty subject: fes- 
tive tabbies, heretofore acknowledged belles in 
feline social circles, were missed from their ac- 
customed seats at nocturnal operatic perform- 
ances on the fence; in short, Cat-dom has given 
unmistakable evidences of a deep - settled 
gloom and uneasiness, the mystery of which 
Puck determined to solve. 

When Puck comes to a determination, he is 
generally successful in carrying it out. He was 
in this case. But fortune befriended him 
somewhat. In the course of his ubiquitous in- 
quiries, near and fur, he learned that a secret 
society of cats, known as the ‘* Moonlight Mew- 
till-laters,” and numbering some 14,580,000 
members, exists in this city. Ingratiating him- 
self (by means of a bowl of milk and two 
white mice) with the President of this powerful 
organization, a veteran grimalkin, with no ears 
and a chopped-off tail, Puck soon got a clue to 
the information of which he was in search, and 
in due season thereafter received by mail the 
following invitation: 

HEADQUARTERS, M. M., 
Cat-harine St., April 10, 1877. 
Mr. Puck: : 

Dear Sir,—You are cordially invited to be 
present at a Mass Indignation Meeting of the 
Cats of New York, to be held at 11 P. M., next 
Thursday evening on the roof of the Academy 
of Music. 

This meeting has been called to take action 
upon a matter which vitally affects the interests 
and happiness of the feline race for all time to 
come. 

Distinguished speakers will be present. 

By order of the M. M., 
Pur? NIMBLE NINELIFE, 
Secretary. 

Promptly at the hour named, Puck was there. 
Never mind how he got there; he was there. 
Several detachments of cats had already ar- 
rived, and been assigned to seats. And a few 
moments later, heavy delegations from Brook- 
lyn, Staten Island, Harlem and New Jersey 
came marching in. ‘There were also large de- 
legations from other States and cities. Good 
order seemed to prevail generally, although one 
three-legged member from the Sixth Ward got 
into a scrimmage with another one-eyed brother 
delegate, and was unceremoniously pitched over 
the battlements, on the Fourteenth street side. 

Promptly at eleven, President Psy mounted 
a chimney, and called the immense assemblage 
toorder. It had been intended, he said, to open 
the proceediags with singing, but for fear it 
might be Don Carlos-ly, and in deference to 
the feelings of the operatic managers in the 
building beneath, that idea had been reluctantly 
abandoned. 

(Loud cries of ‘‘ What are we here for?”) 

‘*We are here, my friends,” continued the 
President, ‘“‘to denounce that most fiendish of 
modern inventions, the American Cat-teaser. 
You all know full well, how, for the past few 
weeks, our race has been enshrouded in gloom 
over the introduction of this last and crowning 
aggression upon our time-honored rights and 
privileges; how we are now compelled to wander 
upon grass-plots and pavements, deprived of 
the wonted delights of the eaves, the ridge- 
poles and the fences. Shall we endure it? 
Shall we be compelled to go to the expense of 
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PUCK. 











boots for our nocturnal rambles? Never! In 
the language of the hero—‘‘ Millions for de 
fence, but not one cent for try-boot.” 

At the conclusion of these felis-itous remarks, 
intense agitation was visible in the assemblage. 
It turned out, however, to be the result of the 
sudden descent of two bootjacks and a brickbat 
from some quarter unknown. When quiet had 
been restored, a member from the 19th Ward, 
whom the Chair recognized as Major Mousetrap, 
rose, and inquired if a resolution would be in 
order. 

Mr. Slyboots, a ferocious whiskerando from 
the Battery, said heAvould oppose any resolution 
at this time, unless he were allowed to amend 
it. He trusted Major Mousetrap wouldn’t get 
his back up about it. 

The Major said there was no objection to the 
last speaker’s inserting his claws, provided he 
was only willing to come up to the scratch on 
the main issue. He then offered his resolution, 
which provided for an alliance offensive and 
defensive with the dogs of the Metropolis. 

This was generally regarded as a clear case 
of playing at cross-purposes, and was promptly 
voted down. 

The Chair expressed the hope that the mover 
would not take off-fence. 

A Louisiana delegate, who said he hailed 
from Catahoul-a, here suggested that it might 
be well for the society to employ lawyers to 
prosecute their persecutors. ‘That was the best 
plan, in his opinion. 

President Psy opposed this. He thought the 
legal profession would be altogether too heavy 
on the fee-line. (Just here a soda-water bottle 
grazed the President’s head, and permanently 
maimed a young mouser from Hoboken.) 

A Staten Island cat, having gained the floor, 
demanded the ear of the Chair. ‘The Chair re- 
plied that he had none, but that the speaker 
could take the stump. (Cries of ‘‘Ear! Ear!’’) 

‘I propose, Mr. Chairman,” said he, ‘that 
we outflank our persecutors. They arrange 
their diabolical plans to prevent us from getting 
over the fence. I propose that we dig under.” 

‘“Wouldn’t it be better to dig out?” asked a 
Brooklyn delegate, interrupting him. 

‘“‘Did the member say that on purr-puss?” 
asked the speaker. 

‘“*T did,” mewlishly answered the other. 

(Here a fragment of broken crockery struck 
the Staten Island cat, and knocked him so far 
out of sight that he wasn’t heard from again 
during the meeting.) 

The President ‘next proceeded to appoint a 
Committee of Fifty on Resolutions, and re- 
quested them to retire for deliberation, forth- 
with. 

Secretary Ninelife then proceeded to read 
the names of the committee. While he was 
doing so, an inexplicable panic seemed to seize 
upon the northeast corner of the assemblage. 
A howling, as loud as 

‘‘Tf all the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had pealed the banner-cry of hell,” 


ensued; cats disappeared over the eaves and 
gutters, and down the chimneys, by the thou- 
sand, as if by magic. ‘The President and 
Secretary leaped to an adjoining house, and 
made their escape by way of Fifteenth street. 
Thirty seconds after the alarm was first sounded, 
there wasn’t a member of the M. M. to be seen 
on the roof. Some human fiend, bereft of. sleep, 
had turned on a hose upon the mass meeting, 
and it precipitately adjourned sine die. So, 
then, did Puck. 





Mrs. Dr. Mary is coming this way. Poor 
lady;.she has always had our sympathy, nay, 
we might add our respect, for we are well aware 
that her whole life has been spent in one long, 
vain endeavor to invent a pair of trowsers which 
would go on over her head.— Buffalo Express. 











Pwo fave and a fjuesn. 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 





(7his Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st.) 





(Continued.) 


GA. Fox smiled, and so did M. de Gaille- 
J 2) fontaine, but differently, and he said: 

‘Indeed it is notso. Miss Biron could 
write words. She has written words—sweet, 
gentle, pathetic; but how did they avail?” Mr. 
Fox blinked under the penetrating inquisition of 
M. de Gaillefontaine’s black eyes. ‘‘ How did 
they avail? Ma foi, not at all! I could write 
thanks—grammatique, poetic, sublime. But 
could they convey one hundred parts of the 
emotion that shall dwell in Miss Biron’s beau-, 
teous eyes when they rest upon her grandfather? 
Oh, no, mister. On this matter you and I differ 
quite much. But why do I converse? I oc- 
cupy your valuable time, for which I offer one 
thousand apologies. Mr. Biron is not at home. 
That is sufficient, for the present. He will not 
forever be not at home. I shall call again— 
to-night, to-morrow, the next day, the day after, 
next week, in a month, a year, half-an-hour. 
Nay, we may meet him coming home. We 
shall be neighbors, Mr. Silas Fox. I have 
taken a room at your charming public-house, 
with my good friend Mr. Blake and his agree- 
able daughter. As I say, we may at any mo- 
ment meet Mr. Biron coming home. ‘Then shall 
his granddaughter tell him how grateful she is 
for the money that has-enabled her to come to 
England. I have the honor to wish you 
farewell until we have the happiness to meet 
again. My child, come, our littie private talk 
is over, and we will take a walk around the out- 
side of this charming park.” 

He turned to the young lady, who had with- 
drawn from him a few yards at the approach of 
Mr. Fox, and was now caressing a kitten with 
her small, neatly-gloved hand. 

‘“‘Ah, ma petite mignonne!” cried M. de 
Gaillefontaine, in a falsetto key, lifting the kit- 
ten to his face; and added, turning once more 
to Mr. Fox, ‘‘I am fond of all the animals, 
mister. I like to examine their nature and to 
understand them. Farewell, little cat; we shall 
see you again.” 

Mr. Fox ceased to smile as he walked beneath 
the trees, his hands behind him, his head bent 
in thought. He was afraid to believe his own 
opinion upon the character of M. de Gaillefon- 
taine. He would have liked to believe him ec- 
centric, enthusiastic, and simple; but he could 
not. At the best of times it is difficult for 
some men to think others better than them- 
selves. 

The uncertainty and apprehension he suffered 
were unequaled by any previous discomfort. 
He experienced the feelings of a coward put 
into a dark room with one probably a foe, and 
armed. 

M. de Gaillefontaine enjoyed the sentiment 
of hope encouraged by a successful beginning. 
He knew his own strength, and was satisfied 
with the appearance of the man he had to deal 
with. 

*‘And what do you think of our estimable 
Mr. Fox?” he asked of René Biron, as they 
walked from the gates. 

**T do not like him. Oh, no; he is a leech.” 

“A leech, a leech? What do you call a 
leach ?” 

‘*A creature like a slug—like a snail without 
his shell—a slimy, soft, crawling thing—ugh! 
Only the leech it fastens upon the legs of chil- 
dren who step into the mud where it lives, and 
sucks their blood.” 

‘‘T know what you mean. But Mr. Fox, he 
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will not suck blood; he is quite harmless. He 
is only a slog.” 

‘I do not like slugs.” 

“It is wrong to dislike them. The good 
God sends all these creatures for a wise purpose. 
This Mr. Fox shall perhaps be the means by 
which one day all this magnificent place shall 
become yours. Behold the grand house, made- 
moiselle—ugly, but an admirable protection 
against the fogs and mists of the country; see 
the road leading to it—straight, but easy for the 
wheels of a carriage. The grounds, you will 
notice, are superb; the trees, how magnificent! 
the flowers, how divine! the river that you see 
below, between the boughs of the wide-spread- 
ing oaks, what repose! But stay, Miss Biron— 
see, more! Look with the eyes of your imagi- 
nation, and behold what our hopes suggest. 
Surround that square blank house with a crystal 
verandah, festooned with jasmine and clematis; 
smother the walls with roses and passion-flow- 
ers, that cluster over the large windows, and 
depend in luxuriant masses from the balconies. 
The windows open like ours in France, and de- 
licate silk curtains float in the summer air. It 
is a fairy palace; and see—it, is a féte-day. 
There is a striped pavillon upon that extended 
lawn, where neat maids dispense cool wine and 
luscious fruits and bouquets to the guests. 
There are luxurious couches in the agreeable 
shade. Along the wide road beneath the arch- 
ing avenue roll stately equipages, filled with the 
nobility of the country! Cavaliers and ladies 
canter over the turf; a gilded barge floats upon 
the silver Thames, and the swans feed from the 
dimpled hands of infants. In the sa/on reclines 
a lady—young, beautiful, elegant— surrounded 
by worshiping genius. Musicians, painters, 
actors, sculptors, poets, artists of every kind, 
are her guests, and she is their friend—René 
Biron!” 

René had French blood in her veins; she 
was imaginative; she was but fifteen; and the 
French, highly-colored and dramatic picture 
drawn for her by M. de Gaillefontaine appealed 
at once to her ambition, vanity and imagina- 
tion. M. de Gaillefontaine stepped inside a 
pace to note the effect of his words. René 
stood for two minutes motionless, looking 
over the lawn and flower-beds before her in 
silent reverie. Then, with a little blushing 
laugh, she turned, and slipped her hand under 
the arm of M. de Gaillefontaine. 








CHAPTER VI. 


AFTER dinner M. de Gaillefontaine sat a 
while with René beside the open window which 
looked on to the river, and chatted pleasantly 
of men he had known, and things he had seen, 
and places he had visited. He had married 
young and lost his wife, and to dispel his sor- 
row had traveled wherever his adventurous spirit 
inclined him. He knew four or five languages, 
and was a master of fence, and upcn teaching he 
relied for support whenever there was no easier 
or more remunerative employment to be had. 
He had taught German in Russia, and Italian 
in England. He had fought under Garibaldi; 
he was in Paris during the siege, and came out 
of the city at night in a balloon. He had 
written articles for newspapers, invented ma- 
chines, and been engaged in a dozen ineffec- 
tual schemes to obtain a permanent income 
without working for it. When he had money 
he spent it freely and boldly, never troubling 
himself about consequences and the affairs of 
to-morrow. It was interesting to him, and not 
at all dispiriting, to find his possessions reduced 
to a few small coins. ‘‘ Now we shall see what 
Fortune has in store for us this time,’”’ he would 
Say gaily. 

A man with his experiences and his light 
temperament is always assuming as a com- 
panion, fascinating even to those whose natures 
are more sober, whose actions are based upon 
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firmer principles. What the principles were 
which governed M. de Gaillefontaine’s conduct 
of life he told René, .and would tell any one 
else unreservedly. ‘‘I recognize my duty to 
myself and to my fellow-man. My first duty is 
to take care of this body which Providence has 
given to my soul to live in. I feed it, I clothe 
it, I keep it warm in the winter, and cool in the 
summer. I. economize its powers, that it shall 
last me long, and be pleasant to dwell in always. 
To do so I give it what exercise is necessary 
and agreeable, and avoid putting it to the daily 
drudgery which, my God, will destroy the body 
of a horse-cart. And my duty to my fellow- 
man is to love my friend, to help him, to give 
him half of that I have, to risk my life for his, 
to love him truly, and hate his enemies as he 
hates mine. As for my enemy—ah, my duty 
to myself requires of me that I put that enemy 
out of my way. If he is an ignorant brute, I 
move him away gently; if he is an obstinate 
beast, I kick him; if he is a serpent, I put my 
heel upon his head and crush his life out. It is 
true!” 

When the air blew cool and the stars began 
to twinkle, M. de Gaillefontaine bade René 
adieu, and strolled out upon the green with a 
cigar in his mouth, and one hand in his swell- 
ing bosom. 

René still sat by the window, her hands 
folded in her lap, her mind occupied with 
meditation. 


Her present position was but of slight con- 
sideration to her; for she was by nature fearless 
and bold, and as fond of adventure as M. de 
Gaillefontaine himself, to whom his spirit had 
endeared her. She was prepared to accept all 
that he had predicted for her, and she was ready 
if his hopes were frustrated to obtain a living 
by teaching or whatever occupation she could 
get. If any one whom she respected had said 
to her now, ‘‘It is better to eat bread and salt 
and earn it, than to feast in idleness, leaving 
your noblest faculties undeveloped,” she would 
have dissolved partnership at once with M. de 
Gaillefontaine. She knew nothing of the duties 
and responsibilities of life; in nice points her 
sense of right and wrong had never been ap- 
pealed to. How should it be otherwise, poor 
child? 

From her infancy she had known only her 
father, her tutor, the servants, and the most 
madcap of the village girls. Her father indulged 
her to excess, only chided her when some par- 
ticular act of daring jeopardized her safety or 
took her too long from his side. Her tutor, 
M. de Gaillefontaine, loved himself too much 
or too greatly admired the girl’s daring to re- 
buke her or mention one word to her father of 
the bold things she did, and the manner in 
which she set his authority at defiance; and for 
the rest they loved her too well to look upon 
her faults unkindly. Thus she was spoilt, if 
one may say so of her who know no evil thought, 
who was free from malice, who was inflexible in 
executing a purpose which she believed right, 
who would step from the primrose path into the 
thorny way if a loving finger pointed, whose 
very heart was weeping now for the dead father. 

It is not hard whilst daylight lasts, and there 
is movement and life around us, to make the 
heart obedient to the will. We answer when 
we are spoken to, we smile, nay, we can even 
laugh a little; we eat, and we are left alone, we 
follow with our eyes the words upon a printed 
page, and gather from them some vague idea of 
their sense; we can for a few moments forget 
altogether that we have hearts at all. But when 
the night falls the will demands rest, and un- 
restrained the tears well up from the: bursting 
heart, and sobs shake the feeble body. The 
stillness speaks of the busy hands folded now 
forever. ‘The very silence tells us of our loss, 
and recalls to memory the voice that is hushed 
to be heard again no more. ‘The tender winds 
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sigh, the stars twinkle like tear-laden eyes of 
heaven, and their sympathy moves us to weep. 
Imagination sleeps; only memory remains awake 
to us. 

First one tear coursed down René's cheek as 
she remembered a quaint word of parting her 
father had used at night; and then she thought 
of his morning smile, the series of little strain- 
ing hugs with which he had greeted her return 
to him. She recalled the little lectures he had 
given her after her escapades. Ah, how readily 
she had forgotten them then! how they clung 
to her now! The tears dropped from her cheek 
upon her hands as they lay on her lap. She 
laid her arm along the window-sill, and her 
cheek upon her arm, and her eyes rested upon 
the faint outline of the distant trees against the 
pale sky—she thinking the while of the row of 
tall poplars near the old home, where at this 
time often she had listened to the tinkling bells 
hung around the necks of the horses, as her 
father drove up returning from market. ‘He 
used to call ‘ René!’ loudly long before I could 
see him,’” she thought, and checked her sobs 
as if thinking she might once again hear the 
deep soft voice; and then she gave way to pas- 
sionate tears, and her heart throbbed and 
heaved as though it strove to break. 





CHAPTER VII. 


M. DE GAILLEFONTAINE strolled leisurely to 
the lodge of Riverford, and inquired if Mr. 
Biron was yet returned: ‘The lodge-keeper said 
‘“No” emphatically. The French gentleman 
was not astonished; doubtless the esquire would 
not return for some days; but his granddaughter 
must weep until she laid her head upon his 
bosom, and it was for her satisfaction he en- 
couraged himself to trouble monsieur the lodge- 
keeper at that late hour. ‘‘No trouble,” said 
the man. Ah, it was very good of him to in- 
terest himself in the beautiful unhappy young 
lady. Perhaps he would be so good as to lay 
these cards on Mr. Gregory Biron’s table. “I'll 
send ’em up,” the man said. M. de Gaillefon- 
taine offered him one thousand thanks, and left 
his own card with that of Miss René Biron for 
the lodge-keeper and his wife to speculate over. 

Then he returned to the Ferry-boat, and took 
a seat in the coffee-room, where harmony pre- 
vailed, and asked for a long pipe and porter- 
beer. He joined in the choruses, applauded, 
sang a song when called upon, and conversed 
with every one without reservation, telling can- 
didly that he was but a poor friend of the beauti- 
ful Miss René Biron, and should have the hap- 
piness to stay amongst them only until the 
return of Mr. Gregory Biron to his home. 

‘Well, he’s at home now, if the Jack aren’t 
got him,” said Sir Humphrey Clinker’s George; 
‘*T see him this afterneun angling down by the 
two-willer eyot.” 

** You must be mistaken!” cried M. de Gaille- 
fontaine. 

“Beg pardon, sir, I’m not. I see him and 
Tom Reynolds in the new punt, and I'll lay a 
guinea you'll find him there to-morrow, so be 
this weather holds on.” 

“Then truly Mr. Fox he was mistaken when 
he told me.” 

**Not at all unlikely, my way of thinking. 
fe don’t want to see any of the old man’s kin 
theare. What did I tell yeu, Blake, long ago? 
I says in this very parlor when we was talking 
matters over, I says, that Fox means to have 
old Biron’s money, and he’ll get every one out 
of he’s way ’fore he’ll let ’em have a share of 
it—didn’t 1?” ; 

‘‘Well, Garge,” said the diplomatic host, 
‘“’tain’t no business of mine, and ’tain’t no 
business of yeurn. I ain’t ’tickler fond of old 
Biron, and he ain’t ’tickler fond of me.” 

“Nor no’ne else,” said George the conten- 
tious. 

‘Some people never see a mad dog aeout 
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flingin’ stones at him. My part, I keep aeout 
he’s way, case he turns raound and bites me. 
Naow, Garge, I call ’pon yeou for a song.” 

Later in the evening ‘om Reynolds joined 
the company, for it was now two long months 
since Hugh had bidden Mattie a fond farewell, 
and the young lady once more smiled upon the 
gardener. She had vowed, with tears and 
kisses to witness, that she would be constant to 
Hugh, and would suffer enduring sorrow until 
he came to lead her to the, altar, in that last in- 
terview before Hugh’s departure; but the latter 
article of her treaty was so fiendishly unnatural 
to one of her quick and healthy nature that it 
was repudiated in a fortnight. Constant she 
was still. She listened to no tale of love--per- 
haps because Tom Reynolds had not sufficiently 
recovered from his mortification to tell it—and 
she blushed when ‘Tom’s eyes spoke of that 
second crop of love that was springing up in 
his bosom. Sturdier and stronger was that 
love than the moist green first love of his. 

Mattie occasionally screwed out a tear over 
the faded flowers Hugh had given her; but she 
smiled every day over the fresh buds that Tom 
brought her: Is it not pleasanter, as a daily 
occupation, to smile than to weep? And so it 
was that Tom Reynolds once more shook the 
rafters with his patriotic lungs. 

M. de Gaillefontaine, with commendable 
good taste, refrained from further allusion to 
his affairs after the protest from Mr. Blake; but 
he addressed himself to Tom Reynolds, and 
became deeply interested in floriculture. He 
begged him to drink porter-beer, and offered a 
cigar from a most marvelously ornamented 
cigar-case that would have rendered the rankest 
cigar a luxury. Tom was proud to be so 
honored in the presence of Miss Blake, and on 
his road home he asked his companions for 
particulars respecting the foreign gentleman, 
and learned what every one in the village, he 
excepted, knew or suspected. At the lodge- 
gate he stood and talked a while, hearing there 
further items of news respecting M. de Gaille- 
fontaine and Miss René. He was shown the 
cards which had been left that very evening, 
and was warned to say nothing about them, as 
Mr. Fox had ordered that all cards and letters 
were to be given to him personally. 

The next day, as Gregory Biron sat beside 
Tom Reynolds in a punt moored by the wil- 
lows of an eyot, his temper was ruffled by the 
approach of a boat. 

“Hang the thing, | might have had a bite 
but for this infernal disturbance.” 

Tom Reynolds was used to the passing of 
boats and the petulance of Gregory; but he cast 
a look of curiosity to see who passed. It was 
a large dingy, and in the back-seat sat a gentle- 
man with fur round his collar beside a young 
lady in black. A magnificent rug was spread 
over the back of the seat. They had a man to 
pull them, and were admiring the beauty of the 
river. The gentleman recognized Tom Rey- 
nolds with an affable nod, and Tom grinned 
response. , 

“Who the devil is that ?” 

*‘Gentleman I met at the Ferry-boat last 
night, sir.” 

‘‘That’s no answer. I say, who is he?” 

‘‘A Frenchman. sir; his name is Gailyfoun- 
tain, as | read it.” 

‘*Oh, you read it! Where did you read it?” 

Tom was silent. 

**] say, where did you read it?” shouted 
Gregory. 

“On a card, sir, at the lodge.” 

“Oh, he left his card for you, did he?” 

‘*No, sir, he left it for yeu.” . 

“Well, hang me if I ever heard anything 
better in all my life! My servants know my 
visitors and read their cards before I know their 
nameés. Perhaps you can tell me who the young 
lady is?” 
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(To be continued ) 
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THERE may be a time when everything bad 
of Brigham Young will be forgotten and he 
will be remembered as the great philanthropist 
who buried twenty-seven mothers-in-law in a 
dozen years.— Worcester Press. 





In the present war between Russia and Tur- 
key, it is expected that the result will, among 
other things, decide upon the comparative mer- 
its of the Russian and Turkish baths.— Buffalo 
Express. 





TuHIs was about the time of year that Eve 
used to examine the foliage of fig leaves, and 
pick out the prettiest for her new spring dress. 
She never relied upon the fashion magizines for 
her styles, but just cut the dress bias or gored, 
- hersimple fancy dictated. — Philadelphia Bul- 
etin. 





An exchange solemnly inquires: ‘ Watch- 
man, what of the night?” and away down the 
long vista of street lamps we hear the echoing 
reply, ‘‘Whaz of yer nigh? Like t’no howenny 
mansgonto fin, where t’ put nigh’ key when er 
door stuck plum full ’f stray keyholes. Ats 
wazzer marrer ith night.”— Burlington Hawk- 
eye. 





A FRIEND asks us if those beneath Secretary 
Schurz could not be appropriately called under 
Schurz.— Rockland Courier. 





REv. JOsEPH Cook inquires, ‘‘ Does Death 
end all?” There may be exceptions; but it is 
safe to say that it ends nine out of every ten. 
— Worcester Press. 





“THE handsomest knots for the throat are 
made of illusion,” says a fashion paper. And 
it may be added that the unhandsomest are 


| made of reality.-- Worcester Press. 





A PERSON named Owen Moore once left his 
creditors somewhat unceremoniously, upon 
which a wag wrote:— 

“*Owen Moore has run away, 
Owin’ more than he could pay.” 
—Exchange. 





THE Christian Union says that it makes a 
man purer and better to cherish a rejected love. 
There is more fun, however, in going off and 
making love to another girl.— Norwich Bulletin. 





‘It’s nice to have slippers given to you,” 
said the naughty boy who had just been cor- 
rected for lying, when he saw the fine pair his 
big brother received from his girl; “but it 
makes all the difference how you take them.” 
—E xchange. 





A MAN “‘down East’ returned his newspaper 
to the printing-office with “jackass” written on 
the margin, and in the next issue the editor 
stated the fact, and wound up the paragraph by 
asking, ‘‘ Will our indignant subscriber please 
to let us know at what stable he can be found?” 
—Exchange. 








“*Wuy do we live; what is there for us in this 
life?” inquires the Christian Register. We don’t 
pretend to answer the question, but we do know 
that when a man has walked four miles through 
the mud to see a girl and finds another fellow 
sitting up with her, it comes home, it comes 
home. — Norwich Bulletin. 





You can tell a card-player by the way he 
shuffles his feet.— Cincinnati Saturday Night. 
But not the way he cuts his friends.— Worris- 
town Herald. You can’t mistake him, because 
he always favors his ‘‘ante.”-—O7/ City Derrick. 
You three fellows seem to know a deal about 
this man.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 





AND now the woman who has just moved in 
leans over the fence and tells her neighbor that 
she never saw such a dirty house as this one; 
totally oblivious of the fact that the new neigh- 
bor is the absent tenant’s sister. The conse- 
quence is the dissemination of much active 
feeling.—Laston Press. ; 





A BUDDING poet says that this protocol must 
be a poem on Spring, because nobody will ac- 
cept it. The poet, in vulgar phrase, “‘has been 
there.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





Tue Grand Duke ceased to love Aimée be- 
cause his bull-pup and the lady’s black-and-tan 
got fighting. Human nature is never what is 
called a sure thing in a dog-fight.— Rochester 
Democrat. 





THE ‘‘end man” of one of the New York 
minstrel troupes who proposes to lecture. the 
critics @ /a Dickinson, claims that he “is a 
raven’ beauty.”— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 





Her is another illustration showing that all 
women are not constituted alike: A San Fran- 
cisco man told his wife that he was tired of her, 
and she obligingly poisoned herself. A New 
York woman, when she discovered that her 
husband was tired of her, raised a frightful 
wart on his head as large as a goose-egg, and 
then eloped with a handsomer man. In select- 
ing a wife, you want to choose the San Fran- 
cisco style of woman.—JVorristown Herald. 





CuRE FOR THE TOOTHACHE.—Tie up the face 
in lint and apply a red-hot poker gently to the 
nerve. In a short time a grateful sensation of 
warmth will be felt in the lower extremities, and 
then the tooth must be promptly extracted. 
The same poker will do any number of times.— 
Funny Folks. 





AN editor who speaks of a .aan who has dis- 
covered a new fact by experience, says that the 
new way to prevent bleeding at the nose is to 
keep your nose out of other people’s business. 
—Exchange. 





Ir you have a grudge against your neighbor, 
study the weather report, find which way the 
wind is going to blow, and place your ash- 
barrel accordingly.— Baltimore Bee. 





Tue Baltimore Bee returned thanks to the 
Holliday Street Theatre, for a serenade the 
other night, and the editor observed: “Asa 
mark of the high esteem in which the mission 
of the Bee to give all the news for one cent a 
day is held, this tribute was peculiarly grateful. 
In the delicatg and exclusive way in which the 
thing was done, it was easy to recognize the 
generous and kindly hand of Manager Gilmore. 
He played the bass-drum.” 
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—WNorristown Herald. RESTAURANT 


‘A LACARTE AT ALL HOURS. 


SHOEMAKERS are an| CHESS, BEADING AND BILLIARD ROOMS. 


industrious class, but aa The aie 4 Ne agg i. ay, on file. 
| : The finest Wines, Liquors, r, Ale and Cigars. 
they lack genius. Here The public is respectfully invited to visit this model establish- 


it isthe year 5881 A. M., | ment, 
|and not a baby-shoe in- | 


vented yet that doesn’t | PERFECTION. 
| ° . 7 | 9 
fines a day.—cheago |BOKER’S BITTERS. 
Journal. | L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
ee No. 78 Joun Street, N. Y. P. O. Box 1029. 
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| Av every turn and j|* 
\twist we are requested ie SOM BORN & CO., 
'to “* Look out for paint,” = 
: No. 12 Vesey St., adjoining the Astor House, New York. 
|and though there is no- | camcentenais lie 


' thing about the words to | 
‘lead a man to look at | FOREIGN WINES, BRANDIES, &c. 
his coat-tail, yet that is or ae a 


‘where he will find the}. APOLLINIS NATURAL SELTZER. 


/most paint.— Fulton | HOCK & MOSELLE WINES from L. Sommors, Frankfurt a. M. 


| Times. BOONEKAMP OF MAAGBITTER 
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A country newspa/Cark INTERNATIONAL, 


per, in an obituary of a 
\subscriber’s son, says: | No. 699 BROADWAY, 


|** He was an uncommon | Corner Fourth Street. New Yorx. 


jsmart boy. He had a) Firgt Class Restaurant & Beer Tunnel. 


little too much curiosity, | in 
perhaps, or he wouldn’t’ CHESS, BILLIARD & READING ROOMS. 


have peeped . into the | The leading European papers in all languages on file. The finest 
muzzle of his father’s | Wines, Liquors and nage yg A Erlanger, re pn 
e y and other imported beers, also Geo. Exnret’s celebrated Lager 
shot-gun.— Yonkers Ga-| i yays on draught. S. LIEDER 
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WHAT MAY HAPPEN IN TURKEY. | ie SKBTCHES 


SULTAN. “By the Beard of the Prophet, I’ll teach you, Kafoozlum Pasha, to( OF 
lose any more Battles!” THE DAY 
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a License, 
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DODGING THE NEW DOG LAW. 























